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JOHN L. EDDY AND JOHN CANDLER IN NORWAY. 
(Concluded from page 20.) 


Bergen, 7th month 9th.—Arriving here at 
midnight we retired immediately to bed. This 
morning we surveyed the city in part on foot, 
and in the afternoon more completely in an open 
carriage. Bergen is an old town of 26,000 in- 
habitants, or with the suburbs 30,000. Its situa- 
tion is romantic enough; it forms a rising am- 
phitheatre on a very wide bay of the ocean, the 
country around it being beautiful in park and 
garden scenery ; but as a place it has nothing to 
recommend it except an extensive fishing trade, 
which serves to enrich its merchants. The 
“ Friends” at Bergen are very few, about a dozen 
in all, and none of them in membership; they 
meet for public worship in a large hired room, 
the rent of which is paid by a Friend in Ireland. 
At 8 o’clock, P. M., we sat down in this room 
with them and a few of their enquiring neigh- 
bors, thirty-six of us, and were favored with 
help to encourage them in the pursuit of heav- 
enly things. One of the company, an old sea 
captain, told us they had been longing for such 
a visit; he hoped that God’s blessing would 
attend us, and that we might all meet in heaven. 
Another of the company, a mechanic, had pre- 
viously provided for us handsome refreshments 
at his tea-table, and called in many of his poor 
neighbors to enjoy the benefit of what we call 
a family visit. It seemed a long travel to this 
part of Norway for one day’s communion with 
the few persons we met, but we cannot fora 
moment regret the journey, or the expense of 
it, as we cannot doubt that it was in the gracious 
ordering of the great Master. 
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7th month 10th—At Bergen we saw near the 
city a large establishment for lepers, who appear 
to be as numerous in Norway as lunatics are in 
other countries. All agreed in telling us that 
leprosy, which is so frightful a disorder, and 
always incurable, is occasioned here by the low 
and scanty diet of the very poor of the land, 
and by bad shelter and dirty habits; poor bread 
and stale dried fish seem to be their almost only 
food. The journey of this day opened before 
us some grand and memorable scenes of nature. 
A good steamboat, containing 30 cabin passen- 
gers and twice as many in the fore-ship, con- 
veyed us 120 miles through inland waters, 
flanked by high and well wooded hills and 
mountains. In one of the fiords we had in view 
for a whole hour the Folde Folgen, or great field 
of snow which never seems to waste; it covers 
the tops of mountains to an extent of fifty miles, 
and forms an immense sea of pure unbroken 
dazzling light, which loses itself in the horizon. 
At one point it recedes from the elevated flat 
surface and becomes a mer de glace ; we could 
see through a telescope the rough surface, or 
hummocks of ice, from which the melting snow 
descending sometimes pours down in cataracts. 
Our day’s travel ended by day-light at 10 
o'clock. Several of our fellow passengers spoke 

d English, and were out as tourisfs in the 
Hashiies district and to Voss, whither we also 
were bound. 

Voss, 6th day, 7th month 11th.—Here, in the 
garden of Norway, amidst well cultivated hills, 
scattered over with groups of small farm houses, 
is a settlement of Friends, distant about 100 
miles from any other spot where Friends reside, 
if we éxcept the little church at Bergen. Leav- 
ing our well conducted hotel at Gravenside, this 
morning, we first walked a long mile to the side 
of a lake, took a boat across it for three miles, 
and then encountered a cariole journey of four 
hours over a mountain pass, some parts of it 
very steep, and through woods of pine and fir 
trees. These trees reminded me of the pines of 
Milton :-— 

“ Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the masts 
Of some great Admiral.” 


Some of them were straight and lofty and 
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very graceful, but taken as a whole were far infe- 
rior to those of North Carolina, through which 
in 1854 I passed in one day by railroad for a 
hundred miles. One waterfall on this day’s 
route was magnificent, and the journey alto- 
ether very gratifying. My companions, J. L: 
ddy, Robert Doeg, Endrie Dahl, and Peter 
Mathieson, the Friends’ schoolmaster at Stavan- 
ger, all ministers, left me at the Inn at Voss and 
went several miles, on a somewhat arduous path, 
to &ttend an appointed meeting on a mountain 
streaked with snow. I abstained from joining 
them, as they thought the toil would be too much 
forme. They did not return till near 11 o’clock 
at night. Wild strawberries abound in this 
region, a small but very agreeable fruit; they 
are spoken of as being an excellent febrifuge. 
7th month 12th.—In the evening of this day 
a meeting for worship was held in a hilly district 
about six miles from Voss, after which we lodged 
at houses in the neighborhood, three of the vil- 
lagers consenting to take us in, one of whom was 
a member of our Society. 

First-day, 7th month 18th.—A large meeting 
was held this morning, attended bya very sedate 
congregation, and addressed ministerially b 
Endrie Dahl, Robert Doeg, and John L. Eddy; 
by the latter, especially, in a very earnest and 
loving manner. This meeting formed a good 
conclusion to our public labors in the district of 
Voss. In the afternoon we had a select meet- 
ing with our Friends in a private dwelling. 

Tth month 14th.—On board different steam- 
boats navigating these inland waters. At one 
point we had a charming view of a mountain 
glacier proceeding from the Folge Folden, or 
great snow field, almost as grand as those of 
Chamouni at Mont Blanc. Reached Stavanger, 
our central home, at half-past 9 in the evening. 
So far is an outline of our journey during the 
last twelve days, in which time we have travelled 
more than 400 miles. 

7th month 16th.—I had expected to part 
from my friend John L, Eddy at this place, 
and to go on to Christiania alone, but the 
course of his extended travel northward to 
the Arctic circle, where a few Friends still re- 
main, had been altered, and we remained to- 
gether a week longer. We visited the remain- 
ing six families of Friends at Stavanger to-day, 
and after a farewell visit to all the Friends at a 
general meeting in the evening we embarked for 
Christiania, 340 miles distant, by steamer, accom- 
panied by Robert and Sarah Ann Doeg. We 

quitted a house of great comfort, much refine- 
ment, and genuine hospitality, once more to try 
the unsteady deep. 

7th month 17th.—Reached Christiansand in 
twenty hours and went ashore to lodge for the 
night. 

7th month 18th.—The detention of our 
steamer till the afternoon enabled us to pay a 
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Friends in the city, after which Robert Doeg 
went in search of a young man who was detained 
by the military authorities at the parade ground, 
with a view of forcing him to carry a musket 
and join in the annual training. R. Doeg knew 
him personally, and when the poor youth saw 
him he wept, and assured him he was suffering 
for conscience’s sake. Counsel was imparted and 
the hope expressed that he would be strength- 
ened to stand firm to his convictions of duty. 
J. L. Eddy and myself had scarcely time to 
visit him; indeed we thought it best to leave 
him under the kind notice and care of those 
who best knew him. The Storthing or Norwe- 
gian parliament, at its last session, had the case of 
Friends as non-fighters specifically before them; 
a bill to exempt them from military service was 
introduced, and only dismissed by a majority of 
three voices. On Seventh-day evening the 19th, 
we landed at Christiania. The only families of 
Friends in this large city of 40 or 50,000 in- 
habitants are the Casparsens and Klosters, who 
keep a meeting for worship in a hired room on 
a First-day morning. We sat down together, 
eleven of us in company, both morning and 
evening, much to our comfort. 

7th month 21st—A public meeting at the 
Friends’ meeting-room, convened at a short 
notice, brought together from 80 to 100 per- 
sons. Asbjorn Kloster had just returned from 
the Faroe Islands, where he had been with Isaae 
Sharp on a religious visit, and feeling his heart 
warmed with love to his fellow citizens, was glad 
of the opportunity of meeting them, and spend- 
ing a part of his bounty money among them. 
The ministerial service of the evening chiefly 
rested with him. He preached with much 
fervor, apparently in a persuasive manner, for 
about an hour; John L. Eddy followed and 
occupied nearly another hour. 

7th month 22d.—Another public meeting at 
the City Institute, about 150 persons present. 
The speakers were Mary Messer, an English 
Friend, then on a visit to her daughter in Chris- 
tiania, A. Kloster, Robert Doeg, and our Ameri- 
can brother; prayer and thanksgiving conelud- 
ed the meeting. 

7th month 23d—A third public meeting, 
chiefly at the instance of Robert and Sarah Ann 
Doeg, but acquiesced in by us all. This was 
the last meeting for public worship held by us 
in Norway conjointly, as at this place we parted 
company, going in different directions. A ser- 
vant of the Casparsen family, on going to mar- 
ket after these meetings had been held, over- 
heard a conversation between a hawker of re- 
ligious books and two gentlemen. The hawker, 
“Will you buy a tract which speaks of the Word 
of God?” One of the gentlemen, “Do you 
belong io the deceivers who are going about the 
city and trying to mislead the people?” The 
hawker, respectfully, but without uttering another 


econd family visit to the one household of| word, “The Lord knoweth them that are his,” 
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and then they parted. This little circumstance 
is cheering, as shewing us that some persons are 
found in this State-Church city who are willing 
to think and act independently in matters of 
faith and of church government. 

7th month 24th—Arrangements having been 
made for our friend John L. Eddy in his travels 
northward to Drontheim and Tromsoe in -the 
Aretic circle, where a few persons professing 
with “ Friends” reside, he took an affectionate 
leave of us at the Christiania railway station, 
and set out on his arduous overland expedition. 
His companion is Robert Doeg, a minister skilled 
in the Norse language, who acts as an inter- 
preter for him and as a fellow laborer in the 
gospel. Their journey was likely to engage 
them about six weeks; after which, some fur- 
ther service presenting itself to our dear friend 
in the neighborhood of Stavanger, and in Quin- 
dale, on his way back to England, he will proba- 
bly not reach this country till towards the end 
of the 9th month next. 


seceders from the Lutheran State Church, who 
had been brought to see that the priesthood of 
that church, and indeed every priesthood of 
human ordination, was opposed to the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made his people free, in 
which all were free through a living faith in 
Him, and by the help and guidance of his 
Spirit, to exercise gifts in the public assembly. 
He and those with whom he now associated in 
religious fellowship had therefore withdrawn 
their names from the State Church, and met as 
a small Christian community for public worship 
by themselves, and to enquire the way to the 
kingdom. Among other things in which they 
differed from their fellow professors, he men- 
tioned oaths and war. They began to see that 
all war was unlawful to the disciples of Christ, 
and one of their company in the town where he 
lived had stated to the rest of them that his 
conscience was so troubled on the question that 
he thought he must refuse the military call to 
the parade ground, and take the consequences. 
His own mind, he continued, was not yet brought 
to that point, but all he aimed at was to know the 
truth. It was quite clear to him and to the others 
that oaths of every kind are forbidden by the Gos- 
pel, and that no man must swear atall. Other 
scruples and convictions he stated so exactly in 
accordance with the principles of Friends, that I 
could but regard him as a brother in Christ, and 
as one very much in fellowship with us. There 
is a growing disposition, more especially in the 
country parts of Norway, to resist the domina- 
tion and claims of a priesthood and to come to 
Christ as the High Priest of our profession, and 
to worship God through Him alone. Our little 
Society in that land, if faithful, will prove a 
help to sincere enquirers, and I trust also may 
receive a large numerical increase from among 
them. 

I reached home on the 29th of 7th month, 
thankful and peaceful, and with feelings of true 
satisfaction at having been the companion of an 
honest-hearted Christian laborer in what we may 
yet hope will be a fruitful field. 

I remain thy affectionate friend, 
JOHN CANDLER. 


MY VOYAGE HOME. 


Before quitting Christiania I was favored by 
my friend Joseph Messer with a drive or two 
in the country; one of these drives afforded me 
a captivating view of the surrounding scenery 
of land and water; it was on the high road lead- 
ing to Sweden, which runs near the foot of 
stupendous rocks and well clothed hills by the 
side of a grand fiord. I much enjoyed the 
prospect. 

7th month 25th—Left Christiania, the capi- 
tal of Norway, by the Scandinavian steamer 
bound for Hull. The wind was contrary, and 
at midnight the sea was so unsteady that the 
Captain deemed it prudent to retreat, and 
steamed back forty miles to a point on the fiord 
for shelter. The delay threw us back sixteen 
hours on our passage to Christiansand. At the 
latter place, the last port in Norway, we took in 
fresh passengers. 

First-day, 7th month 27th.—After breakfast 
this morning I proposed to our fellow passen- 
gers and the Captain that we should meet in the 
cabin at noon to read some portions of Holy 
Scripture; this was readily assented to; at 1z 
o'clock the bell was tolled, and a number of us 
sat down together. After reading the last 
chapter of Luke and the 103d Psalm, I addressed 
the company on the need of seeking forgiveness 
through the Saviour, and of making preparation 
for the life to come. During the day, as we 
walked on the deck, I had some refreshing con- 
versation with a young man, a Norwegian, who 
came to me to say how glad he was that I had 
proposed religious service on board. He was 
afraid, he said, that he should have stood alone 
in the ship, with no one to whom he could un- 
bosom his thoughts, but as now he had found a 
friend and brother he would frankly unfold his 
views. He belonged, he said, to a new sect of 





DiFFERENCE Between Retiaious Epvuca- 
TION AND KNOWLEDGE OF Reticion.—In the 
attempt to give religious education, they had 
often forgotten that it was something quite dif- 
ferent from the acquisition of knowledge on re- 
ligious subjects. The young man who failed in 
distinguishing himself in the examinations 
might be the most religious, the most worthy of 
praise, the one who would turn out the most 
useful member of society. Therefore they were 
not to be led away to suppose that if they had 
an examination on religious subjects they were 
thereby establishing a system of religious edu- 
cation. They must go beyond anything that 
cold: be tested by examination, into the daily 
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discipline of the school, into the spirit of the 
lives led by the masters and the pupils, before 
they could say whether a religious education 
was given in any school or not. But, although 
they were to bear in mind that the knowledge 
of religious subjects was not religion, yet they 
were not therefore to suppose that it was unim- 
portant. There was scarcely to be found a man 
well acquainted with other subjects who would 
not consider himself disgraced if he were found 
ignorant of the highest matter of life, and of 
the matters which stretched beyond life. There- 
fore, there could be no good education without 
the knowledge of the subjects of religion, just 
as there could be no real education which was 
not based on the religious training of the whole 
habits.— The Bishop of London. 





For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XXVI. 


[Diary.]—6th mo. 26th, 1786.—“ This day I 
was at Salem Monthly Meeting, which was small. 
In the time of business it appeared favored. 
Several were concerned to press the necessity of 
Friends holding up a hand against the intempe- 
rate use of spirituous liquor in the time of grain 
and hay harvest, as also against the unbecoming 
and unlawful practice of reaping in companies 
on the First-day of the week, and without any 
apparent necessity. This was spoken to closely, 
and sharply reproved. The conduct of our first 
Friends was referred to; how different from 
many of the present day, how watchful, tempe- 
rate and circumspect in all their words and 
ways; and we, who make the same profession, 
who have the same unerring Guide to direct us 
in the ways of truth and holiness, can (too many 
of us) do as we please and live as we list, and 
yet are desirous to be called self-denying fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus.” As D.C. 
attended this meeting under a sense of duty, 
and records his feeling of satisfaction in having 
done so, it may be inferred that he had active 
service therein. 

The use of spirituous liquor in the harvest 
field was in that day nearly universal. David 
Cooper, Samuel Allinson, Joshua Evans, and 
other faithful Friends, were, in their respective 
neighborhoods, pioneers in the efforts at refor- 
mation, making duty the test of expediency, 
and resolving, at whatever sacrifice, to kee 
their own hands clear of a practice so at vari- 
ance with true manhood and sound morality, so 
subversive of reason and adverse to the interests 
of mankind. With regard to the other subject 
of concern, we trust that, in this day, the in- 
stances are very rare and exceptional, of mem- 
bers of our religious body performing agricul- 
tural labor on the day set apart by the common 
consent of Christendom for purposes of rest and 
devotion. Without identifying this day with 
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the Jewish Sabbath, we have abundant cause 
thankfully to recognize in its appointment the 
benevolence and mercy of an all-wise Father. 
Physiologists declare that one resting day in the 
seven is essential to the complete physical con- 
dition of man and beast; and the Christian 
pilgrim finds that if, from any cause, he allows 
the Sabbath to drop out of his week, he goes 
more heavily on his way, missing that spiritual 
refreshing, and renewal of strength, which 
might have been his privilege. The Lord of 
the harvest does not fail to afford opportunity to 
garner the fruitage which is his bounty, and the 
devout husbandman can exclaim in adoring 
sincerity, 
“The rolling year 
Is full of THEE!” 


[Diary.]—8th mo. 25th.—“ TI havinga prospect 
of attending this month the Quarterly Meetings 
at Burlington and at the Falls, in Bucks county, 
Joseph Mitchell and Job Scott, from New Eng- 
land, having like prospect, came to my house on 
Fifth-day evening the 24th. We attended our 
meeting next day, after which we proceeded to- 
wards Burlington, attending the select meeting 
on Seventh-day, and the several meetings fol- 
lowing. On Third-day afternoon, crossing the 
Delaware, we rode up to the Falls. On Fourth 
and Fifth-days were the select and general 
Quarterly Meetings, followed on Sixth-day by 
the Youth’s Meeting. I returned to my son-in- 
law, Samuel Allinson’s, well satisfied with my 
journey ; though the languor which the answers to 
our queries manifest in most places, was obvious 
here also, with the sorrowful deviations in ap- 
pearance from the simplicity of our profession. 
These caused mournful feelings and were closely 
spoken to in both places. 

“These New England Friends were truly ex- 
emplary in their conduct and conversation. They 
declined using West India produce, as coming 
through the channel of slavery. Joseph Mitchell 
had other scruples which did not feel to’me of 
equal weight. He avoided going to the houses 
or partaking with those who imported or retailed 
such produce; he also avoided wearing silver 
and the use of silver utensils. He was taken ill 
three days after I parted with him, and lay four 
weeks at Thomas Smith’s, near Buckingham, in 
Pennsylvania, where he departed this life. He 
has left, in Rhode Island, a wife but no child. 

“ At our Yearly Meeting in the Ninth month, 
were John Storer, from Old England; Job Scott, 
from New England; Daniel Haviland, Edward 
Halleck and Tideman Hull, from York Govern- 
ment. The question sent from our Quarter, re- 


specting war taxes, was referred to a committee 
of thirty-six Friends, including three, who, in 
our Quarterly Meeting, had opposed the sending 
forward of sufferings on that account. This 
committee reported their wnanimous sense that 
an account of such sufferings ought to be kept 
and sent upas other sufferings are. This report 
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was confirmed without one word of opposition. 
John Storer informed the meeting that he had 
attended each of the sittings of the committee, 
and was sensible that Divine good attended their 
deliberations. Thus the clear, full, united sense 
of the body is given, owning those sufferings to 
be for the testimony of truth; which, I trust, 
occasioned in many minds reverent thankfulness 
to the Master of our assemblies, and tended to 
strengthen and encourage to faithfulness in suf- 
fering for his cause and truth. For, indeed, 
that this matter should be so calmly and unitedly 
= appeared marvellous in the eyes of some 
of us. 

This question of taxes appears to have elicited 
much discussion, which was carried on with 
warmth, and, on one side at least, with no little 
sophistry, evidence of which is contained in 
letters now lying before us. Our Lord’s mira- 
cle, providing for the payment of tribute, was 
much harped upon. Passing these by, as not 
tending to edification, we insert one of later 
date from a dear and honored Friend, whose 
vacant seat in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
still suggests pensive emotions in the minds of 
many. 


JOSEPH WHITALL TO DAVID COOPER. 
1lth month 10th, 1791. 
My Dear Uncle :—I read with singular satis- 
faction the piece which thou lent me respecting 


taxes, as it was very strengthening to my mind, 
which before was somewhat encompassed with 
weakness on this account. Whenever the mat- 
ter came before me, it appeared very plain that 
it would be an inconsistency for Friends to pay 
this tax. But what weighed in my mind was 
this :—Whether I as an individual had so known 
the truth and a stability in it, as to lay myself 
open to suffering by refusing to pay; believing 
that unless the building is laid on this founda- 
tion the storms will overthrow it. The evening 
after thou first mentioned the subject to me, as 
I returned home, the matter was brought into 
more close consideration than I had known it, 
apprehensive that the time of trial was not afar 
off. Several discouragements at that time pre- 
sented; my situation as being entirely depen- 
dent on my father and having no property of 
my own, I must either consent to his paying it 
or submit to go to prison; as also the thought 
of what elder Friends, who did not refuse, would 
judge of me for so doing. In this situation, I 
was engaged to feel after resignation and quiet- 
ude of mind, which I was favored in some 
measure to experience, believing that if I should 
be so required, I should be strengthened to 
bear up under it. After I had returned home, 
and sat awhile in retirement with a believe I 
may say) a single desire to be rightly guided in 
this weighty matter, several Scripture texts were 
presented to view, and the thing appeared so 
plain to me, I had then to believe that if I ever 
consented to the payment of such a tax, I should 
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be condemned by the Light which maketh man- 
ifest: and my confidence was greatly strength- 
ened in the holy Arm of Power, which made 
and sustaineth all things. But I have since felt 
much weakness, and had come to no solid con- 
clusion of mind, until I read thy little manu- 
script, which caused my heart to rejoice, under 
a feeling sense that it is the Truth which lead- 
eth those who walk and abide in it, to hold forth 
this testimony unto the world. And oh, saith 
my soul, that I may yield faithful obedience to 
its monitions, let what will be the consequence. 
Soon after I had read the piece, my father came 
home, when I asked how the present tax was to 
be appropriated ; and being told that none of i 
relates to war, I was glad notwithstanding that 
I had felt such a settlement of mind. 

Since reading thy little piece, I thought I 
felt sweet freedom of mind, in the aboundings of 
love, to send thee this in return, and also to 
take occasion to mention, that the letter with 
which thou favored me, soon after my return 
from Trenton to live at home, was received with 
gladness, and hath often since, upon reviewing 
it, afforded encouragement to my mind. 

I am thy affectionate nephew 

JOSEPH WHITALL. 


Pursuing his notices of the Yearly Meeting 
of 1786, D. C. writes: “In this meeting was 
revived the concern that was before the meeting 
in 1783 respecting the importation of slaves. It 
was now given in charge to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, who in the tenth month agreed on an 
address to Congress, to revive in their consider- 
ation the subject as set forth -in the address of 
the Yearly Meeting in 1783.” [This was the 
address presented at Princeton as narrated in 
number xviii.] ‘“ Nine Friends (of whom I was 
one) were appointed to wait upon Congress with 
it, at New York, where they now sit. On the 
9th of 11th month I set forward to accompany 
the other Friends ; on the 10th lodged at Ben). 
Clarke’s at Stony Brook, where were Jacob 
Lindley and Thomas Lightfoot; next morning 
met with Isaac Zane, James Thornton, James 
Pemberton, and John Drinker; on the 12th 
attended Rahway meeting, and reached New 
York that evening; next day came John Par- 
rish and William Savery; and on the 14th we at- 
tended the Meeting for Sufferings, which body 
appointed Henry Haddock, George Bowne, 
James Parsons, Edmund Prior and John Mur- 
ray to our assistance. As Congress was not in 
session, we divided into two companies, and vis- 
ited a number of their members, and other per- 
sons of eminence, much to our satisfaction, most 
of them appearing zealously earnest in the cause 
with us.* We had reason to believe it had a 
greater effect than barely to have delivered the 
address, which we left with our said friends. I 


*Nathaniel Greene was President of Congress at that 
time. 
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reached home on the 22d, pleased that I had 
given up my time to advocate the cause of that 
oppressed people.” 

And well might they all be pleased and peace- 
ful, in having devoted a portion of their time 
for such an object! Let us dwell for an instant 
on the names composing this committee of nine, 
as also the New York committee of five, and we 
shall feel that this band of fourteen comprised a 
total of large mindedness, and moral and relig- 
ious worth, such as ought to impress the servants 
of the people whom they visited. Respecting 
David Cooper, Wm. West, (brother to B. West 
the painter,) declared in Timothy Matlack’s par- 
lor, that he “was fit company for Princes.” 
And the names of all or nearly all the others 
are familiar to many of our readers, as princes, 
and great men in Israel. And such men as 
these abounded in our society in those days. 
Thanks be to the Head of the church, he has 
not left his name without witnesses, advocates 
and champions in our own times. From these 
and such as these, (remembering those in bonds 
as bound with them,) remonstrances against 
slavery and its attendant iniquities have fol- 
lowed each other through generations, blending 
together in one grand monotone of protest 
against this stupendous crime. Truly an illus- 


trious catalogue we might present, of heroic 
Quaker abolitionists, whose fidelity to their 
Father whom they had not seen, was evinced in 
faithful and self-sacrificing efforts for his op- 


pressed and outraged children, 
“ of a skin 
not colored like their own!” 

yet not the less objects of that amazing love 
which induced the inheritor of ineffable glory 

‘““’Mid sin, and pain, and grief, and fear to move— 

With lingering anguish and with shame to die.” 
Could they have read the future, would they 
have abated their testimony? Peace to their 
memory, “ they rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” They were not blind or 
deaf to 

“the steps of doom 
Along our future treading ;” 

and some of them in the very spirit of the olden 
prophets, foretold the horrors which now dismay 
a nation. Conspicuous among these was that 
beloved saint of the Lord, Stephen Grellet, who 
often testified against slavery, and was, on vari- 
ous occasions, signally prophetic of the fearful 
scourges which the iniquities of the people 
would bring upon our land. On one occasion, 
in the hearing of the present writer and of a 
number of his readers, alluding to war then 
raging in distant parts, he warned us not to flat- 
ter ourselves that it would not come nigh us :— 
“We shall not escape,” he continued, in an 
ny and awfulness-of exercise which agitated his 
whole frame,— The sword shall devour :—I 
tremble as I see it in the vision.” Not many 
days after, ina public meeting in Burlington, he 
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was mightily exercised in prayer that the sword 
(which as yet was sheathed,) might be stayed. 
Shall not these “who are alive and remain,” 
take up the testimony of those who have “ fought 
the good fight, kept the faith, and finished their 
course,” and, humbling themselves before the 
Ruler of nations and of the universe, craye that 
he will restrain the remainder of wrath ? 


(To be continued.) 


ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO THE FAROE ISLANDS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


5th month 25th, First-day—A meeting in the 
“Thing House,” at Thorshaven, at six, about 
166 persons present; it proved to be a time of 
heaviness, and one of the least satisfactory sea- 
sons we have had. 

5th month 26th.—Between eight and nine this 
morning we left our quarters for Skallevig, on 
the island of Sandoe, and arrived about eleven. 
At half-past twelve a small meeting was held at 
the house of a peasant, and another at Husevig, 
between three and four; from this place we went 
on foot to Dahl, with a female as guide, the 
men being absent at the fishing. On calling at 
the house of one of the peasants we were invit- 
ed in, where sat the proprietor, an old man, 
busily employed in knitting a large vest, with 
four heavy needles and two balls of spun wool 
of different colors. The valley of Dahl, with 
its sandy bay, looked bright and beautiful in the 
evening sunlight. 

5th month 27th.—A small meeting at half-past 
seven in the morning. A. K. was silent, but 
had a good deal of conversation with the son of 
our host, whose religious views appear to be of 
a very doubtful character. His mother acknowl- 
edged our visit very agreeably, and could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to take the money her 
son had named for our board and lodging. As 
regards accommodation, it was one of the poorest 
places we have met with, and forcibly reminded 
of last year’s experience. 

Shortly after nine we left Dahl for Store Di- 
mon, having a good boat with ten men, the 
smallest number deemed safe for any place of 
exposure, where the surf is heavy and the cur- 
rent strong. Great was our privilege in having 
fine weather for this excursion. As we drew 
near to the island, the outline rugged and steep, 
and rising perpendicularly from the ocean, with 
a cloud resting on the summit from end to end, 
presented a formidable appearance, and the eye 
wandered to and fro in vain to discover the land- 
ing-place. 

Passing on beneath the cliffs, where the sea- 
birds were hovering by thousands, or perch- 


ago-|ing on the ledges of the rock, we came at length 


to a little reef, over which the billows were 
breaking, so as to tax the boatmen’s ingenuity, 
even in fair weather, for securing the momentary 
lull, during which to thrust forward their little 
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bark for the weed-clad place of landing. The 
king of Denmark, when crown prince, once 
visited Faroe, came hither, saw the rocky ledges, 
and prudently turned back without attempting 
to reach the summit. In looking to this place 
our guide had said the rope is not always there, 
and without it the ascent could scarcely be ac- 
complished. For months together this island is 
altogether unapproachable, and rarely is the 
water so still as to allow of landing as we did 
this morning. Thankfulness arose in my heart 
as I thought of the providential care which had 
brought us to this distant spot, on a day so calm 
and still. We commenced the ascent of some 
240 feet, a portion of it not very far from per- 
pendicular. I felt that duty led the way, and 
fear had little place. The captain of our crew 
had relatives on the island, and knew the way 
perfectly; strong and active, he gave me a help- 
ing hand at the most difficult points, which 
were thereby rendered comparatively easy; 
rising from rock to rock we came at length to a 
narrow sloping shelf, passing along which, at a 
dizzy height, the remainder of the way lay 
through a precipitous cleft in the rock; half an 
hour from starting brought us to the top, and 
very delightful it was once more to tread the 
soft green sward of a level surface. We were 


soon invited to enter a clean and nicely furnish- 
ed room with open windows, and at noon held 
our little meeting with the inhabitants of this 


isolated portion of the Faroe Isles. Eighteen 
inhabitants reside here, who receive a visit twice 
a year from the pastor within whose district the 
island is situated. The land sloping to the 
south produces good crops of barley, and there 
is grass sufficient for 500 sheep and 36 head of 
cattle; a few geese are also kept, as is common 
in Faroe. Sea-birds are captured in great 
numbers, and a tax of one-tenth is paid on 7000 
annually. We walked a short distance to another. 
part of the island, to see the spot where the im- 
ports and exports are raised and lowered, the 
island being in this part perpendicular. There 
fell down and died the father of the wife of the 
present occupant, and there fell down and died 
one of his predecessors. The time had now 
come for our return by the way we came; a rope 
in the interim had been kindly placed in the 
rocky steep, and aided our descent. On reach- 
ing the bottom the boat was presently launched, 
and soon we were once more on the open sea. 
We left about three, and there was mercifully 
permitted me a peaceful discharge from a little 
debt of love which for weeks had abidingly rested 
on my mind. We had a favorable passage; and 
in a little less than three hours landed at Qual- 
boe, in the northern part of the island of Su- 
deroe. ; 

5th month 28th.—Left Qualboe at forty 
minutes past seven this morning, and after about 
four hours’ exposure to continuous rain in an 
open boat landed at Ogre, near Lobro, thence 
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with a mountain guide (the rain continuing) 
over the rocky ridge on foot, reaching Suniboe 
soon after two, this being the southernmost ham- 
let of the southernmost island of the Faroes. 
We had one or two glimpses of the bold and 
rugged character of the mountainous coast line 
near this spot, and commenced descending after 
attaining an elevation of about 1400 to 1500 
feet. On looking down from the heights we 
saw the ocean current sweeping by, which at 
the extremity of these islands rushes with great 
force. South of Suniboe is a rock called the 
‘“*Monk,” which has so much the appearance of 
a vessel with its sails spread, I did not doubt at 
first sight its being a ship at sea. A kind wel- 
come awaited us here at the house of the 
“ Kirkevegr;” the people were quickly sum- 
moned ; about sixty assembled, and some renewal 
of best help was mercifully granted to my com- 
panion and myself according to our need, and 
our little labor of love appeared to be well re- 
ceived. 

After a frugal meal we retraced our steps, 
the weather being now fine, and reached our 
quarters for the night at Porkere, about half- 
past nine. It was eleven before we had finished 
our evening meal, but enough of daylight still 
remained to see the pointers of a watch. Sound- 
ly and refreshingly we slept, and rose to the 
enjoyment of the sun’s bright rays and a refresh- 
ing breeze, both of which were useful to dry our 
clothes. 

5th month 29th.—A prayer day of the Luther- 
ans. No opening for us till the afternoon. 
Meeting at three in the open air, fifty to sixty 
being present. A. K. had some enlargement, but 
we both felt ita heavy time. After this we 
walked across the ridge for Hove. About eigh- 
teen assembled, but not a female amongst them. 
I felt oppressed, but left with them what arose 
at the time. A. K. was silent. We after- 
wards learned that on a prayer day the women 
did not like to come in their daily dress, and 
the notiee being somewhat short they kept away 
altogether. I felt unwell, and walked slowly 
back across the rocky moor through drenching 
rain; we were both wet to the skin, and were 
glad to reach our comfortable quarters for the 
night, between seven and eight. 

5th month 30th.—Left Porkere this morning 
about half-past nine, and in about an hour 
reached Vaai. At this place-and in many parts 
of Faroe, diphtheria appears to have been ve 
prevalent, and often fatal. At half:past eleven 
nearly sixty persons assembled. It- felt to me 
an open time, and though feeling faint and 
feeble as to health, heavenly help was mercifully 
granted, with strength to tell of the love and 
merey of our heavenly Father to poor fallen 
sinners, through his dear Son, and of the robe 
of righteousness to be obtained through him. 

At a quarter past two we left Vaai, and cross- 
ing a narrow neck of land reached the opposite 
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or western side of Suderoe. Here a boat was 
lowered down a wondrous pile of rocks, some 
30 or 40 feet, at such an angle as boats rarely 
travel, and probably few but Faroe men would 
attempt. An hour and a half brought us to 
Famien (midway between north and south of 
Suderoe,) a little mountain valley with a fine 
cascade, and a rugged Icelandic-like outline of 
peaks and pinnacles. The little hamlet is close 
to the shore consisting of d few scattered houses 
and their out-buildings, and the little kirk. On 
inquiring for a lodging the mistress of the house 
was heard to say, “Oh, no! we do not know 
what sort of people they are! besides we have 
only one spare bed;” but the husband, a man of 
pleasing deportment,overruled, so we were invited 
in, and gladly entered, it being too wet to pro- 
ceed to-night on foot for a two hours’ mountain 
tramp, except in absolute necessity. At eight 
in the evening a little company of twenty-one 


assembled. 
(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 20, 1862. 


Ouro YEARLY Meetinc.—This meeting con- 
vened at Mount Pleasant on the 8th inst., and, 
quite unexpectedly to most Friends, was quite 
as large as usual. The attendance of young 
men was particularly satisfactory, it having been 
feared that the government restriction on travel, 
pending the draft, would prevent many from 
leaving home. 

The public meetings for worship on First-day, 
the 7th, are represented as larger than any that 
have been held within the last eight years, and 
both were favored and solemn meetings. 

No ministers were present, with certificates, 
at the Yearly Meeting on Second-day morning, 
beside Joshua Douglass and Phebe R. Gifford, 
of New England. Our dear friend, William 
Green, who had a prospect of attending, was 
confined by sickness in New Hampshire, at the 
time he expected to turn his steps westward, 
and we learn that he has since felt released: 
from further service in this country, and em- 
barked at New York on the 13th inst. for, 
Liverpool William Ratcliff, who was Clerk of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting last year, being deceased} 
Jonathan Binns acted for the day, and, at! 
the succeeding sitting, on the report of the 
representatives, he was appointed Clerk and 
George K. Jenkins Assistant. 

Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
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Meetings in correspondence with Ohio, except 
North Carolina. 

On Third-day the queries and answers were 
read as usual, eliciting salutary counsel. A 
large Committee of men and women Friends 
was appointed to consider the subject intro- 
duced from Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 
respecting the position of the members who 
have separated from the Society, and the prop- 
er course to be pursued towards them. Ata 
subsequent sitting, a report was produced by 
the Committee and fully approved by the 
Yearly Meeting. As we hope to receive a 
copy of the Minutes of the Meeting soon, we 
will not now attempt to give the substance of 
the report. 

A Committee was also appointed to consider 
a proposition, sent up by Alum Creek Quarterly 
Meeting, to hold the Yearly Meeting in future 
at Springfield instead of Mount Pleasant. At 
the subsequent suggestion of this Committee, 
the subject was deferred for further considera- 
tion next year. 

On Fifth-day, the public meeting for worship 
was larger than usual, and proved to be a favored 
season. At the meeting for business in the 
afternoon, the Meeting for Sufferings introduced 
by minute, an address to the members of the 
Yearly Meeting, in reference to the present 
condition of the country and their duties as 
Christian professors. The document was united 
with, and 2500 copies were directed to be 
printed and distributed. We hope to insert 
it in the Review next week. 


An address to the President was also adopted, 
and two Friends were appointed to proceed to 
Washington, and solicit an opportunity to pre- 
sent it to him. 

From the report of the Committee on Indian 
concerns, it appeared that the school for the 
Shawnees has been closed. 

The Committee on Education presented a 
gratifying report of the progress of Scriptural 
instruction in First-day schools, by which it 
seems that this good work has received increased 
attention. 

The Committee on the concerns of the People 
of Color, gave satisfactory statements of their 
labors during the past year. 

We will probably furnish our readers with ex- 
tracts from these reports, when a printed copy 
of the Minutes comes to hand. 
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The meeting concluded Sixth-day afternoon, 
under a covering of great solemnity, entire 
harmony having prevailed throughout the 
several sittings, and on no former occasion was 
there greater cause for comfort and encourage- 


ment. 
——— 0 


Worps or Warnina.—A valued correspon- 
dent writes, that “ glancing over a familiar letter 
from the late venerable John Cox, dated 9th 
month 21st, 1836, and addressed to the late 
Margaret Parker, I notice the following pas- 
sage, which I think will be read with interest 
at the present time:” 


“T have been gratified in hearing Dr, Isaac 
P., my grandson, read A. E. W.’s ‘ Appeal to 
the Christian Women of the South.’ That, and 
William Channing’s book on the same subject, 
I hope will be productive of salutary fruits,— 
yet should the Zexans succeed in the establish- 
ment of their independence, and that province 
be annexed to the Government of the United 
States, the natural tendency will be a perpetuity 
of slavery, and probably a severance of the Union. 
As to the grievously oppressed slaves, their 
record is on high! So also are the sins of their 
oppressors. The supreme Ruler of the universe, 
who is just and equal in all his ways, is mindful 
of all that is now passing; he works within the 
veil, and the present time is pregnant with stu- 


pendous results, some of which cannot be far 
distant.” 


— a) 


Diep, on the 12th of Eighth month, Louisa, young- 
est daughter of Peter and Eunice Pearson, inthe 16th 
year of her age, a member of Fairview Preparative 
and Winnesheik Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 
Her last illness though short was severe, and her 
bodily sufferings were great, yet she exhibited much 
patience throughout. When first informed of her 
danger, she seemed anxious to recover, but a short 
time before her decease,she expressed herselfas willing 
to go; and though she was unable to converse much, 
her friends are comforted in the belief that the 
Lord was with her as she passed through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, so peaceful and quiet 
was her close, as she passed away as one falling into 
& sweet sleep. 


——, on the 14thof Seventh month, 1862, Strspuen 
Compton, in the 88th year of his age, a member of 
Cesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Green Co., 
Ohio. He bore his illness with much patience and 
resignation, often praying to the Father of mercies to 
protect and enable him to hold out to the end, and 
when done with time here on earth, he might enter 
One of those mansions prepared for the righteous, 
then quietly passed from works to rewards. 


——, on 22d of Eighth month, 1862, in the 52d 
year of his age, Ezra A. Stevens, an elder and mem- 
ber of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. In his 
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family, in the church, in the First-day Scripture 
School, in the social circle and in community, he 
was efficiently active and exemplary,so demonstrating 
the Christian virtues, both by example and precept, 
that we believe he was beloved by all who were ac- 
quainted with him, ever careful to acknowledge with 
the Apostle, “ By the grace of God I am what [ am.” 


Diep, on the 11th of Sixth month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of her uncle, Isaac Newlin, of Bloomfield, near 
Annapolis, Indiana, of a lingering illness, EL1IzaBaTH 
Emma, in the 21st year of her age, wife of Peter 
Allen, and daughter of Benjamin and Sarah Stuart, 
members of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Chatham County, North Carolina. Her friends have 
the consoling belief that her departure was in peace. 


—, in Philadelphia, on the 5th inst., Mary 
Horxor, widow of Benjamin Horner, in the 87th 
year of her age. A life of singular purity and use- 
fulness, of consistent and unobtrusive piety, “full 
of mercy and good fruits,” closed, after a long decline, 
in the love and patience and peace of the Gospel. 


——, at Gilead, Morrow co., Ohio, 18th of Second 
month, 1862, Mary H. Woop, wife of Israel Wood, 
aged 62 years, a member of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 
She bore her illness with Christian patience and re- 
signation ; often was it the prayer of her heart that 
she might be fitted and prepared for the heavenly 
kingdom, which we have abundant assurance was 
answered. “Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” 


——, on the 31st of Seventh month, at the Cottage, 
Ackworth,England, Tuomas Pumpurey, aged 60 years. 

In recording the decease of this beloved Friend, 
who for the long space of 27 years held the conspicu- 
ous and responsible situation of Superintendent of 
Ackworth School, we feel that some few particulars 
are called for to meet that general feeling of affection- 
ate remembrance, which his removal has awakened 
in the minds of many friends in all parts of the 
country. During the late General Meeting our dear 
friend was able to enjoy the society of many of 
his friends, who little thought they should never see 
his face again. Being called from home for a few 
days immediately after, he did not witness the de- 
parture of the children for the annual vacation, and 
it was an affecting circumstance that he should be 
taken away when nearly all who had been intimately 
associated with him in the management of the school 
were absent from the spot. 

Of late time our beloved friend’s communications 
in the ministry had been characterized by increased 
liveliness and unction, and on the First-day of the 
week on which he died, he was engaged in lively and 
impressive exhortation, and fervent prayer, attending 
both the morning and evening meetings. 

On Second-day he was unwell, and the next day a 
spasmodic attack ensued, followed by severe inflam- 
mation, which in little more than two days terminated 
our dear friend’s course on earth. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was preserved in unclouded serenity 
of mind and clearness of intellect to the close. He 
said, “I have no misgivings respecting the future,” 
and observed, he was “not only peaceful but joy- 
ful.” He remarked at another time, “ It is a glorious 
hope that the Christian has,” and spoke of the great 
spiritual comfort he had been favored with for 
several months. “In social life, in business, and in 
recreation, throughout all I have felt my Saviour’s 
presencefin a way I never before witnessed.” When, 
therefore, he was informed on the morning of his 
death that he could not live many hours, he was 
réady for the summons, and spent the fleeting mo- 
ments in imparting messages of love to the absent, 
and in affectionate encouragement to those who were 
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about him, “commending them to God and the Word 
of his grace.” A little before the close, a friend re- 
marking that he was “nearing the haven,” he re- 
sponded, ‘very near,” and about a quarter past 12 
o'clock at noon, on Fifth-day, the 31st of 7th month, 
he peacefully expired, and was in less than ten days 
followed by his venerable and much beloved father- 
in-law, George Richardson, of Newcastle, in his 89th 
year. Thus the two who had been so long and so 
closely united in life were in death scarcely divided. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 


——__——>~<er———___—_ 


THE ENGLISH DISCIPLINE. 


This highly valuable book is now ready for sale, 


and will be sent im quantities without charge for 
freight. 


Price 63 cents for a single copy, and five dollars 
for ten copies. 


Henry LonGsTretH, 
1336 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


———_-—~0—-____ 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SOUTHERN CONSCRIPTION AND FRIENDS IN 
THE SOUTH. 


Much interesting enformation on Society 
affairs was obtained from four very intelligent 
Friends, who were lately in our city from differ- 
ent parts of the South. 
Up to the recent enforcement of the Confede- 
rate conscription law, Friends were not subjected 
to much suffering for conscience’ sake, except in 
the two lower meetings of Virginia which be- 
long to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Several months ago a Friend from North 
Qarolina and two from Virginia waited upon the 
Confederate President and Congress to obtain 
some modification of the general conscription 
law. They were respectfully and kindly received, 
but their efforts were unavailing. At a later 
period, the 18th of 8th mo., at a called meeting 
of North Carolina Meeting for Sufferings, John 
Carter, Allen U. Tomlinson, Nereus Menden- 
hall, Thos. Kennedy, Isham Cox and Jonathan 
Cox, were appointed to present to the Confede- 
rate Congress, at Richmond, a memorial very 
similar to the one presented to the Legislature 
of North Carolina on the subject of exemption 
from military service. A recent Richmond 
paper states that the document was presented, 
and on motion laid upon the table. 
The conscription law is now being vigorously 
enforced by detailing squads of cavalry to the 
several counties, and five young Friends had 
been taken to Richmond from the meeting to 
which my informant belonged. There had not 
been time for him to hear from other meetings. 
Friends’ meetings, in North Carolina, haye been 
pret than usual, and a number of attenders 
had requested to be received into membership; 
in one meeting, forty adults and children had 
been admitted. The school debt is receiving 
the care and attention of the agent of the Yearly 
Meeting and the amount is being lessened. The 
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Friends who have been conducting the school 
the past year on their individual account have 
been notified that the Institution will not be ex- 
empt from military requisition after the expira- 
tion of the present term, referring no doubt to 
the teachers and male scholars over sixteen 
years of age. 

John and Achsah Carter, who were so long 
separated from their family, arrived home safely 
in much improved health. Our dear friend 
Delphina E. Mendenhall was living quietly at 
home and was well. ¥. - 

Baltimore, 9th mo. 15th, 1862. 


acc cipile aaa 
RIGHT IN THE ABSTRACT. 


A Lecture prepared for the New York “ Friends’ Ly- 
ceum ” course, by Wm. J. AuLinson; and delivered 
lst mo. 2d, 1862. 


{Continued from page 30.] 


I do not stand before this mixed assembly as 
a sectarian. You will bear with me if my dis- 
course be somewhat characterized by the fact 
that it is addressed to an audience consisting 
mainly of my own people. There are others 
before me, but I do not miscalculate their can- 
dor and magnanimity in taking for granted their 
willingness to know why it is that some Chris- 
tians, whose hearts bleed for the sufferings of 
their beloved country, yet find themselves re- 
strained from some of the popular manifestations 
of patriotism. If now, when every echo speaks 
of war, and every breeze is redolent of gun- 
powder, I breathe one gentle note of PEacg, 
you will not, therefore, deem me disloyal. I 
love the noble Union, though I think it never 
was worth the bonus it has given upon slavery. 
I hail the prospect of its divorce from that 
fiendish connection. I exult in hope that this 
millstone is about to be untied from its neck 
and cast into the depths of the sea (though I 
must deplore that it should be a Red teal 
And I thank the Father of mercies that a chee 
is given to the rapid tendency towards barbar- 
ism which slavery was causing. 

I pass no censure upon the patriotic men who 
conduct this war; nor do I judge by a Quaker 
standard those who admit war as part of their 
creed, and who, under amazing provocation, have 
acted with moderation, and, so far as the system 
will admit, with humanity; but, if they can kill 
their enemies scripturally, loving, blessing, and 
praying for them, I have not learned the drill: 
excuse my dulness. 

And here occurs a consideration germane to 
our subject; what is the duty, respecting this 
war and its accompaniments, of those who, by 
long profession; many by church membership ; 
not a few by the very garb they wear, stan 
pledged to pacific principles, and have held that 
they cannot depart a hair’s breadth from the 
way of peace, without violating their allegiance 
to the Prince of Peace. It is very certain that 
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this portion of the community have found their 
sympathies suddenly, strongly, and strangely 
stirred. They cannot affect indifference. Looking 
att he contending parties, they perceive, on the 
one side, motives, claims, aggressions, at which 
humanity revolts, which virtue and which pa- 
triotism condemn, and which their very souls 
abhor. On the other side, they see antagonism 
to these, and an unpremeditated embodiment of 
principles, which happening to lie in their way, 
like Falstaff’s victim, they “ found them :” prin- 
ciples holy and dear to the heart of every one 
who recognizes the Anglo-Saxon, the African, 
and the aboriginal American alike as belonging 
to the brotherhood of Man, and protected in 
their manhood by the fatherhood of God. 

My friends,—the still small voice was not 
heard in the whirlwind; and the present tornado 
blast is the time to test, rather than to found, 
our principles of action. If they are founded, 
if they are built with the cement of Truth, upon 
the Rock underlying that surface-sand, which 
now rises on the gale and blinds so many eyes, 
he blasts may fiercely blow; the torrents may 
descend; the maddening surges may arise, and 
even sweep away the surrounding earth, but 
they cannot disturb the Rock. No more can 
storms affect the character of Truth, or impart 
to an apparently expedient wrong, the sanctity 
of an abstract Right. There is no need for me 


(nor does our time permit) to argue the right- 


fulness or unrightfulness of all war. You have 
the masterly and altogether irrefutable argu- 
ments of Jonathan Dymond, and documents 
enough to constitute a voluminous Peace Library, 
and more than these, you have the broad com- 
mand “Thou shalt not kill”—you have the Sa- 
viour’s beautiful and glorious golden rule :—you 
have Love (incompatible with hating, or slay- 
ing, or fighting) as the first, and the second, 
and the new commandment; as the message 
heard from the beginning; as the proof of having 
“passed from death unto life;”’ and the apostle’s 
test, whereby we may know that we are of 
the Truth, and shall assure our hearts before 
God. “ Beloved,’—said the disciple most be- 
loved,—“ let us love one another,—for love is of 
God.” “Beloved,” he continues, “if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 

I could go to my brother, in Jove, and, for his 
own physical good, to save his life, I might, 
however painful, amputate his finger or his arm. 
But I could not go to him in Jove, and for the 
good or supposed good of some other man or 
men, with murderous weapons destroy his life. 
Nor could I lend one cent, nor move one joint 
or muscle, to aid another to do this thing. It 

. is a legal maxim and an abstract truth: 
‘* Qui facit per alium facit per se,” 
and we cannot wash our hands of responsibility 
in doing by others what we dare not do our- 
selves. 


A military officer, pacing with impatience the 
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piazza of a station house, beheld an aged and - 
venerable man with a placid countenance “ on 
which the dove of peace sat brooding,” and at- 
tired in the costume which marks the Friend, 
and which he at once regarded as a quiet attack 
on his military profession. He stood before the 
Friend and commenced a tirade in favor of de- 
fensive war. Warming with his subject, he 
declared, in denunciatory tones, what terrible 
things he would do to the man who should offer 
violence to his wife or children. At length he 
paused, his whole attitude courting argument 
and challenging a reply. “Well, friend,” re- 
plied the other calmly, “I hope thou wouldst take 
care to do it all in love.” Incensed at the answer, 
he went off as before, supposing cases of aggres- 
sion too hard to be borne, and saying what he 
would do, and waxing fierce and more fierce in 
telling of the stabs and blows and blowing out 
of brains, with which he would repel and pun- 
ish the invader. When exhausted, he again 
paused for the argument which. he was deter- 
mined to provoke. The meek response was still 
the same: “I hope thou wilt be sure to do it in 
love.” The officer was incensed with the sim- 
ple, and as he at first thought, stupid reply. 
Fightin love! Staba man to the heart in love! 
Or blow out his brains inlove! But the simple 
expression stuck with him,—a nail fastened in a 
sure place. He had been a student of the- 
ology and had read his Testament accurately; 
and he knew that what could not be done in love 
could not be done religiously or scripturally, 
and throwing up his military commission he en- 
tered the moral warfare, a peace advocate, and 
the author of that sweet little tract,“ A kiss for 
a blow.” 

The advocacy of war involves, as I think, an 
inadequate estimate of the value of souls. 

“One human soul 


Is more than any parchment scroll, 
Or any flag the winds unroll. 


What price was Ellsworth’s, young and braye? 
How weigh the gift that Lyon gave? 
Or count the cost of Winthrop’s grave ?'” 

To the Christian who goes forth to battle, I 
leave the task of answering St. John’s question : 
“how dwelleth the love of God inhim?” ‘Che 
Apostle James strikes the axe at the root when 
he denounces the lusts as the causes from 
whence come wars and fightings, leaving for the 
warrior noscriptural platform. The early disciples 
stood bravely to their motto: “I ama Christian, 
and therefore I cannot fight,’””—and we, who simi- 
larly interpret the “ mind of Christ,” and who ac- 
cept his will and precepts as “ the higher law,” 
the standard and the test of right, are twitted 
now with an unwillingness to bear the brunt which 
somebody must bear; with a willingness to ac- 
cept the protection of the sword we refuse to 
wield. The fact that the lovers of peace are in 
the main also haters of slavery, is brought up to 
reproach us for an indisposition to sustain the 
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government in a war caused by slavery, though 
it is certain that government has not conducted 
it as a war against slavery, save just so far as 
that issue has been forced upon them, but rather 
asan effort, in quelling rebellion, to preserve the 
Union with slavery as it is, or has been, a result 
which I do not believe Providence will permit. 
Let us bear this meekly, not swerving from our 
steadfastness. There is an injustice in it which 
those who so reproach us do not perceive. The 
principles of Geo. Fox and of Wm. Penn, and a 
vast number of honored and valuable men, their 
disciples in this land, would, if acted out, have 
prevented the causes of this war. Every meas- 
ure which has led to it, might readily have been 
prevented, if a moderate degree of Christian 
manliness had been observed by the northern sena- 
torsandcongressmen. Holy truthand right have 
been conceded away times without number, and 
shall we be now told that our doctrines are theo- 
retic and impractical because of the intricacies 
brought about. by long successive departures 
from them? The friends of Fox, Barclay, 
Penn, and Woolman have, through many gen- 
erations, given proof of the sincerity of their 
testimony against war. Patiently have they 
borne imprisonment and the spoiling of their 
goods. Other Christians adopted their views. 
Legislation for their exemption from penalties has 
shown that their sincerity was believed by their 
neighbors. Peace Societies and World’s Peace 
Conventions have proved that men of great and 
leading intellects really believed that war is wrong, 
is unchristian, is untenable by argument,—is 
‘a game which, were the people wise, 
Kings could not play at.” 

Less than a year ago, hundreds now engaged 
in the army would have poured out irrefutable 
arguments to prove that war, considered either 
in reference to political economy, to morals, or 
to Christianity, is utterly indefensible. Well, 
my friends, principle has not changed. Every 
principle of Right has Eternity for its duration, 
and the storm of to-day will not affect it, though 
it may affect your perception of it. I am speak- 
ing to those who possess peace principles, that 
they be not moved from their steadfastness. 
They have their duty, but it will not be per- 
formed in violating their knowledge of right. 
To those who say, the war must be carried 
on, or evil will triumph and we shall be deso- 
lated, (and many who so speak had no princi- 
ple against fighting, and even had no protest 
against the concessions which gradually led to it) 
we may reply: events are in the control of One 
who has proved himself mighty, and whose arm 
is unshortened, and we dare not seek to help 
him by violating his holy precepts. And how 
know we, or how know they that any good re- 
sult will come from this warfare, that might 
not have been bettersecured by a Nation breaking 
off its sins by righteousness, its iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor? We cannot say it 
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will not. God makes the wrath of man to 
praise him, yet he denounces that wrath as a 
sin. But his quiver is full of arrows, and he 
needs not those of man. He has, for the ac- 
complishment of his ends, 
“ @ capacious reservoir of means 
Formed for his use, and ready at his will.” 

A few years ago, Ireland and American 

Slavery were named as the two difficult problems. 


| British legislation utterly failed to relieve the 


first, till Providence, by the simple, unlooked- 
for means of the potato rot, scattered the dense 
and miserable population of Ireland, and made 
way for gradual but amazing relief. The other 
subject, I reverently believe, will be provi- 
dentially met. How, I pretend not to know. 
That it will be by any plan originating in man’s 
wisdom or prowess, 1 do not suppose. 

A few weeks ago, the sympathies of Christian 
people were deeply stirred on behalf of the un- 
happy denizens of a city which we have been 
wont to regard as the very focus of pro-slavery 
arrogance and of this treason. Who is there that 
does not feel sad and pitiful for the women and the 
children and the men of Charleston, though 
they have shut the door against our sending 
them aid, as we did when the plague was deci- 
mating them? And does not such an event, in 
such a locality, at such a moment, swell the 
catalogue of cases in which Providence, exerting 
his Sovereign prerogative, anticipates and re- 
bukes the wrath of man, saying: “ Vengeance is 
mine.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—— sore 


THE TWO HANDLES:—THE WHITE AND THE 
BLACK HANDLE. 


An ancient philosopher says, “ Every cup has 
two handles, one white and the other black, and 
either may be presented, according to the dispo- 
sition of the host toward his guest.” 

The ancient philosopher referred to, gives 
this illustration. A carrier man, or in modern 
language, a carman, was seen in a green lane in 
the suburbs of Athens, plucking the grass, and 
giving it to his horse. This is the simple fact 
without any coloring. However, a black handle 
was put to it. For one person, who saw the 
man and what he was doing, went into the city 
and told an acquaintance this tale: “I have seen 
a shameful sight; a man who had been sent to 
the city with parcels from a distant place, though 
he had had money given him to purchase prov- 
ender for his horse, he had improperly squan- 
dered away his money, and had resorted to the 
expedient of plucking grass to refresh his horse 
sufficient for the homeward journey.” This was 
the black handle of the occurrence, as it con- 
veyed the report of the action, accompanied 
with the indirect accusation of the double of- 
fence of dishonesty to his employer and cruelty 
to his horse. 
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his beast might be well fed at small expense, 


that he might save the money to provide neces- 


saries for his large and afflicted family.” This 
is the same narrative, with the white handle, 


and this embraced the true statement of the con- 


dition of the man and the virtuous motives by 
which he was actuated. 


Now let every reader judge himself, and see 


whether he is not of that evil disposition that 


is prone to present or take everything “by the 
black handle.” It is a disposition altogether 
contrary to that charity or Christian love, “ which 
suffereth long and is kind, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 


all things.” A man of this spirit, while earnest 


for the truth, will always try to take things by 
the white handle. 





THE CENSUS OF 1860. 

A partial, preliminary report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Census of 1860 exhibits many 
interesting facts in regard to the growth of our 
country during the last decade. During these 
ten years the nation has attained a height of de- 
velopment and power which the present years 
of strife may disqualify us from excelling or at- 
taining again for decades to come. 

The population, as compared with the year 1850, 
with the relative rate of increase of the different 
classes of population since 1790, is shown 
below :— 


Par ct. of Per ct. of 
Agg’te Population. 1850 Incr’se. 1860. Incr’ se. 
Population,-------+-+++++ 23,191,876 35.87. 31,445,089 35.59 
White population,-------. 19,553,114 7.74 26,975,575 37.97 
Free colored population, 434,449 12.46 488,005 12.33 
Free population,.------++- 19,987 563 37.07 27,463,580 40 
Slave population,-------++ 3,204,813 28.82 3,953,760 23.39 
Colored population, ------ 3,088,762 2662 4,441,765 22.07 
Rate per cent of 
Incr’se from 
1790 to 1860, 
Population,.---++eeeeceeecceceeccceecesccesesececescessss +700 16 
White population, oe ee cececceccc eres ccc cscs erscereccesese 750.30 
Free colored population,.---++e+++ereeerecererecceesseeeees 720.65 
Free population see eee er ee eres eases eres sees ereserseesese 747.66 
Slave population,---+---+++e+seeceeeeeeeeeeereeereneeeeees 466.53 
Colored Population,.-+++++++eeeeeeeeceeeceeececeeceneeeees -h86,48 
TOTAL POPULATION IN 1860, INCLUDING INDIAN TRIBES. 
Total population of the States and Territories,---------- 31,445,089 


White population of Indian Territory west of Arkan- _ 
BAB,- ++ ee ceceer reese erseeresersssrssasesaereseress 
Bess coteved population of Indian Territory west of . 


ANSAS,« ++ sree rece ee ee cece ee ne seen ereeareseeeee 404 

Slave population of Indian Territory west of Arkan- — 
BAL, se cece rece cnesereseseceeerssassnseeseeesasees 

Population of Indian tribes,.--- +--+ ++++++++e+++eseee 294,431 


Total... 2. -sccccccccccccnssgettereesecececececscess $1,749,281 


Thus far in our history no State has declined 
in population. The old agricultural States may 
be said to be filled up, so far as regards the 
resources adapted to a rural population in the 


Another person, an eye-witness of the same 
fact, and who knew the man and his circum- 
stances, went into Athens, and said to a friend, 
“T have seen Anthrippon, poor fellow! he is too 
poor to buy provender for his horse, and instead 
of resting himself while his horse was feeding at 
the inn, he was working hard, cropping the 
finest of the grass, and taking good care that 
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present condition of agricultural science. The 
conditions of their increase undergo a change 
upon the general occupation and allotment of 
their areas. Manufactures and commerce then 
come in to supply the means of subsistence to an 
excess of inhabitants beyond what the ordinary 
cultivation of the soil can sustain. This point 
in the progress of population has been reached, 
and, perhaps, passed, in most, if not all of the 
New England States. But while statistical 
science may demonstrate within narrow limits 
the number of persons who may extract a sub- 
sistence from each square mile of arable land, it 
cannot compute, with any reasonable approach 
to certainty, the additional popalation resident 
on the same soil, which may obtain its living by 
the thousand branches of artificial industry which 
the demands of society and civilization have 
created. 

South Carolina has gained, during the decade, 
35,201 inhabitants of all conditions, equal to 
5.27 per cent. Of this increase 16,825 are 
whites, and the remainder free colored and 
slaves. It is, perhaps, a little remarkable that 
the relative increase of the free colored class of 
this State was more considerable than that of any 
other. As their number, 9914, is so small as to 
excite neither apprehension nor jealousy among 
the white race, the increase is probably due both 
to manumission and natural causes. This State 
has made slower progress during the last term 
than any other in the South, having advanced 
only from 27.38 to 28.72 inhabitants tothe square 
mile. 

The next lowest in the rate of increase in the 
list of Southern States is Virginia, whose gain 
upon her aggregate population in 1850 was 174,- 
657, equal to 12.29 per cent. The white class 
gained 152,611 or 17.06 per cent. the slaves 18,- 
337, or 3.88 per cent. 

These are examples of the States wherein the 
population has advanced with slowest progress 
the past ten years. Turning now to the States 
which have made the most rapid advance, we 
find that New York had increased from 3,097,- 
394 to 3,880,735, exhibiting an augmentation of 
782,341 inhabitants, being at the rate of 25.29 
per cent. The free colored population has fallen 
off 64 since 1850, a diminution to be accounted 
for probably by the operation of the Fugitive 
Slave law, which induced many colored persons 
to migrate further North. 

The gain of Pennsylvania has been in round 
numbers 595,000. In that State the free col- 
ored have increased about 3000. 

Minnesota was chiefly unsettled territory at 
the date of the seventh census ; its large present 
population, as shown by the returns, is, there- 
fore, nearly clear gain. 

The vast region of Texas ten years since was 
comparatively a wilderness. it has now a popu- 
lation of over 600,000, and the rate of its in- 
crease is given at 184 per cent. 
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Illinois presents the most wonderful example 
of great, continuous, and healthful increase. 
In 1839, Illinois contained 157,445 inhabitants ; 
io 1840, 476,183; in 1850, 851,470; in 1860, 
1,711,951. The gain during the last decade, 
was, therefore, 860,481; or 101.06 per cent. So 
large a population—more than doubling itself in 
ten years, by the regular course of settlement and 
national increase—is without a parallel. The 
condition to which Illinois has attained, under 
the progress of the last thirty years, is a monu- 
ment of the blessings of industry, enterprise, 
peace, and free institutions. 

The growth of Indiana in population, though 
less extraordinary than that of her neighboring 
State, has been most satisfactory, her gain 
during the decade having been 362,000, or more 
than thirty-six per eent. upon her number in 
1850. 

Disproportion between North and South.— 
Looking cursorily over the returns, it appears 
that the fifteen slaveholding States contain 
12,240,000 inhabitants, of whom 8,039,000 are 
whites, 251,000 free colored persons, and 3,950,- 
000 are slaves. The actual gain of the whole 
population in those States from 1850 to 1860 was 
2,627,000, equal to 27.83 per cent. The slaves 
advanced in numbers 749,931, or 23.44 per 
cent. This does not include the slaves of the 
District of Columbia, who decreased 502 in the 
course of ten years. The nineteen free States 
and seven territories, together with the Federal 
District, contained, according to the eighth cen- 
sus, 19,201,546 persons, including 27,749 In- 
dians, of whom 18,980,579 were white, and 
237,218 free colored. The increase of both 
classes was 5,598,603, or 41°24 per cent. No 
more satisfactory indication of the advancing 
prosperity of the country could be desired than 
this general and remarkable progress in popula- 
tion. North and South we find instances of un- 
precedented gains, as in the case of Illinois, just 
adverted to. In the South-west the great State 
of Missouri has increased by the number of 
500,000 inhabitants, which is within a fraction 
of 74 per cent. 

The free colored have gained eleven thousand 
in Qhio, three thousand. in North Carolina, and 
nine thousand in Maryland. In the latter State 
the prejudice against this class appears to exist 
only to a limited extent, and constituting as it 
does 123 per cent of the whole population, it 
forms an important element in the free labor of 
Maryland. 

It is important to observe the growing dis- 
parity between the pace at which the white and 
colored races are advancing in this country. 
While the whites, from 1850 to 1800, gained 
38 per cent., the slaves and free colored increased 
somewhat less than 22 per cent. ; and the total 
increase of the free colored.and slaves for seven- 
ty years was but 485 per cent. against 757 per 
cent. for the whites.— The Methoviist. 
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NOTHING IS LOST. 


Tt is known that in the economy of nature, 
nothing is lost. Material objects are subject to 
changes. The beautiful scene passes into decay, 
and in turn the decay bursts forth into beauty. 
Ever changing, and apparently passing away, 
yet nothing material has ever been annihilated. 
By analogy one may readily infer the presence 
of this same law in the higher realm of the 
spiritual. We are not, however, left to analogy, 
but may find interesting hints of this law run- 
ning through the entire Scriptures. 

Notice how quickly Jesus recognized the 
moral power of that simple but beautiful act of 
the woman who washed his feet with tears, 
wiped them with the hairs of her head, kissed 
them, and anointed them with ointment. Look 
at Jesus as he sits over against the treasury, and 
see how he notices the humble offering of the 
poor woman, who gave all she had. How pre- 
cious were those two mites to him—far surpassing 
the thousands of the self-righteous. Think also 
of the beautiful recognition of this idea by 
Christ, as he says: ‘ Whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward.” 

It will be observed that these apparently in- 
significant acts are all invested with the power 
of a noble and exalted motive, and, by virtue of 
this investment, they obtain all their significance, 
and exert all their influence. Thus it is with 
the common duties of life; if performed in a 
right spirit, the influence can never be lost, for 
the insignificant and obscure then become highly 
significant and prominent in the sight of God. 
Moral influence is too precious to perish in such 
a needy and sin-stricken worldasthis. See how 
careful God is of moral power, when he says, in 
relation to his word, “ It shall not return unto 
me void.” We may be incredulous when told 
that nothing is lost; but though human know- 
ledge may be baffled in ascertaining the effect of 
good influences, we may rest assured that they 
are under the eye of God. 


HE LEADS HIS OWN. 


“ T will lead them in paths that they have not known.” 
Isa. xlii, 16. 


How few, who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be, 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colors soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dréams of early thought! 
For God through ways they have not known 
Will lead his own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man, 

And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain ; 








wn.” 
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Almost with scorn they think of rest, 

Of holy calm, of tranquil breast— 

But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid— 

With love to make the labor light ; 
And there their beauty they must shed 

On quiet homes, and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet calm and still they labor there ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 

Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart, that thinks with pain 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil, 
And if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still; 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought ; 
For God, though ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring without a stain or spot ; 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to Heaven ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


What matter where the path may be! 
The end is clear, and bright to view. 
We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 
We see the end, the house of God, 
But not the path to that abode; 


For God, through ways they have not known, 


Will lead His own. 
——_ 899 —_ ——— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
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Queen Victoria has gone on a visit to Germany, 
with some of her family. 


France.—It is stated that the government has 
ordered the French forces to undertake no operations 


in the interier of Mexico till the middle of next 
month. 


Iraty.—Garibaldi was wounded at the time of his 
capture, but it is reported not dangerously. He had 
arrived at Spezzia. It was not known what disposi- 
tion the government would make of his case. The 
blockade of the coast of Sicily had been raised, and 
the state of siege removed. 






























PortuGat.—A royal decree has been issued per- 
mitting the free introduction of foreign cereals, in 
the form of grain, flour or baked bread, until the end 
of the 4th month next. After the expiration of that 
period they may still be admitted, on proof that they 
left the port of shipment directly for those of Portu- 
gal, in season to have arrived within the prescribed 
period under the circumstances of an ordinary 
voyage. They are subject only to the duty which 
national grains pay when dispatched for consump- 
tion. 

Avustria.—As an evidence of the progress of reli- 
gious liberty in this country, it is stated that the 
“Gustavus Adolphus Societies,” the purpose of 
which is to assist poor Protestant congregations, 
have held this year a general assembly, the first 
meeting of the kind ever permitted in Austria. It is 
expected that the Faculty of Protestant Theolegy at 
Vienna will soon be incorporated with the Univer- 
sity, although the Archbishop has threatened, in that 
case, to forbid Roman Catholic students of Theology 
to attend the lectures of the University. In the 
Tyrol, where, until a few years since, Protestants 
were denied the right to settle, a Protestant place of 
worship is nearly completed. 


Swirzer,anp.—Recently a majority of the legal 
voters of the Canton of Aargau voted in favor of a 


dissolution of the Grand Council (their House of 
Representatives), on account of its having given Jews 
equal civil rights with Christians. The dissolation 
; , took place accordingly, but more mature considera- 
Exetanp.—The U. S. frigate Tuscarora sailed from | tion had changed the wlows of the people, and to the 
= on S 27th P,P ans —— “ aap 2 discomfiture of the fanatical party, a new Grand 
e Peace Society of London has issued an ad- : ' ; : 
dress to the people of the United States, urging that te a mae Deen pees Gey oe wee Oe 
the time has come when an attempt should be made Cuna.—An armed steamer called the Florida. built 
to arrest the destructive conflict now carried on. It for the rebel ialéien senean iva tO ‘a _ 
deprecates any interference with American affairs enile Wenene bat eiet eaetadall ad tal Snnthavitiee 
but such as would prove eoneptaeee % Sara who placed war steamers on ola side of it and 
but says, “surely the idea of friendly mediation may allowed none but the doctot to leaverit or 
be entertained without any derogation of national Sond: ahd 1 Getadied Ga the alane GEEnG 1 8 on 
dignity.” It argues that the only alternatives are ’ P ght of the Ist inst. 


the utter extermination of one of the contending] Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
parties, or some form of accommodation and com-| issued regulations concerning internal and coastwise 
promise, and asks if it is not better to have recourse] trade, which provide, among other things, that no 
to the latter before the feelings of both become hope- | goods, whatever be their ostensible destination, shall, 
lessly inflamed. without a permit from a duly authorized officer of 

Lord Palmerston, in a recent speech at Melbourne, | the Treasury Department, be transported to any place 
Derbyshire, referred to the Trent affair, which he| now under the control of the insurgents; to any 
said was settled in a manner consistent with the | place on the south side of the Potomac, or between the 
honor, principles and dignity of both England and | Potomac and the Washington and Annapolis railroad, 
the United States. The latter could not have refused | or on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake; to any 
the satisfaction required without departing from the | place on the south side of the Ohio below Wheeling, 
principles she has herself maintained and considered | except Louisville; nor to any on the west side of the 
essential to her own interests as a nation. There | Mississippi below the mouth of the Des Moines, except 
was consequently no triumph on either side; the only| St. Louis. The special agents of the Department 
triumph was that of truth and justice, which each| may temporarily extend these restrictions to such 
was equally interested in maintaining. other places’ in their respective districts as may be- 

The Dissenters of England celebrated on the 24th| come necessary, reporting to the Secretary for his 
ult., with great solemnity, the 200th anniversary of| sanction. All transportation of coin and bullion to 
the ejectment of 2000 clergymen from the Church of| any State or section heretofore declared to be in in- 
England on account of non-conformity. surrection is absolutely prohibited, except for mili- 




















Foreren InTeLticence.—Liverpool dates to the 3d 
inst. have been received. 
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tary purposes or under the special license of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and no payment of gold 
or silver shall be made for cotton or other merchan- 
dise therein, on penalty of forfeiture. No clearance 
or permit is to be granted for shipment to any place 
affected by the existing blockade, except for military 
purposes and upon the certificate and request of the 
War or Navy Department. No permits to ship goods 
to places where the restriction applies are to be 
granted, except to persons residing therein, whose 
loyalty shall be certified by a duly authorized person. 
The War and Navy Department also issue instructions 
to their subordinates to render all necessary aid in 
carrying out these regulations, not to interfere with 
trade under them, unless absolutely necessary, and 
not to seize cotton or other property of individuals, 
unless exposed to destruction by the enemy, or needed 
for military or naval purposes, or for confiscation 
under the act of Congress ; promptly reporting all 
seizures made to their superior officers. 

In compliance with orders from the-Secretary 0 
War, Gen. Scliofield has ordered the Provost Marshal 
General of the District of Missouri to proceed to 
carry into effect the Confiscation act, so far as it is 
to be executed by the military authorities of the 
United States. The property liable to confiscation 
in the District is estimated at $50,000,000. 

John Ross, Chief of the Cherokees, has recently 
arrived at Washington, to ask assistance in deliver- 
ing his nation from the domination of the rebels. He 


represents his people as mostly loyal, and attributes 
the retreat of the Union troops from the Indian Terri- 
tory, which obliged many of the Cherokees to flee to 
Kansas, to dissensions among the officers. 
Commissioner Dole, who went to Fort Ripley, Min- 
nesota, to endeavor to effect an amicable arrangement 
with the Chippewa Indians, informed the Legislature, 


under date of the 11th inst., that after waiting eleven 
days, the chief, Hole-in-the-Day, had met him in 
council at Crow Wing, with 300 armed men, that he 
was bold and impudent, and the conference was 
without result. It was to be renewed, but a collision 
was feared. The Legislature appointed three com- 
missioners to co-operate with Dole in the effort to 
obtain peace. The outrages in the west of the State 
are attributed to the Sioux, who have hitherto been 
at enmity with the Chippewas. 


Military Affairs.—A detachment of 1200 U. S. 
troops, stationed at Fayette, in western Virginia, 
was attacked on the 10th, by a superior force, and 
after a severe battle, retreated to Gauley Bridge, with 
heavy loss. Being again threatened here they con- 
tinued their retreat down the Kanawha to Elk river, 
near Charleston, whére another desperate fight en- 
sued, the result of which is not fully known, but the 
U.S. troops have since arrived at the Ohio river, 
bringing off their baggage train. 

Advices from New Orleans to the Ist inst., state 
that an expedition sent out on the 29th ult., had dis- 
persed a large band of guerillas and captured 1500 
cattle, horses and mules. A number of persons in 
the city had not yet complied with the order requir- 
ing the surrender of private arms, but large quanti- 
ties had been obtained, partly by search. Guerillas 
frequently fired upon boats carrying supplies under 
flags of truce. 

A band of guerillas attacked Palmyra, Mo., on the 
12th, and released some rebels held as prisoners, but 
abandoned the place in a short time. Bloomfield 
was captured by rebels on the 11th, but retaken the 
next day by a force from Greenville. 

At Cincinnati, the appreliezsions of an attack were 
renewed on the 9th, by reports of the approach of a 
force of 16,000 rebels. Business was again suspend- 
ed, and 3000 laborers employed in the trenches. 


REVIEW. 


Large bodies of militia from other parts of the state 
poured into the city. Picket skirmishing occurred 
along the Licking river on the 11th, but the rebels, 
on the 12th, retired again beyond Florence, which is 
ten miles S. W. of Cincinnati. A battle took place 
on the 14th, near Munfordsville, on Green river, in 
which the rebels made the attack, and were repulsed, 
with heavy loss on their part. 

From Fortress Monroe we learn that 500 rebel 
cavalry surprised the town of Williamsburg on the 
9th inst., but were repulsed after an engagement of 
half an hour. 

Great excitement pervaded the southern counties 
of Pennsylvania last week, from a expectation that 
the rebel army which had invaded Maryland might 
attempt an incursion into that state also. Gov. Cur- 
tin, by authority of the President, issued an order 
calling for 50,000 men for immediate service, in re- 
sponse to which large numbers rapidly collected at 


Harrisburg, where Gen. Wool arrived to.take-cour 


‘mand of the State forces. The rebel troops who had 
taken possession of Frederick, Md., remained there 
till the 12th, when they evacuated the place, part of 
them moving in the direction of Hagerstown. They 
are represented as poorly clad, and many of them 
very filthy, but as having abstained from violence to- 
wards the citizens, professing to regard the people of 
Maryland as friends. The advance of the Union 
army entered Frederick on the evening of the 12th, 
having a skirmish in the streets with some rebel cav- 
alry. Two cavalry engagements and one with artil- 
lery took place subsequently, west of Frederick, with 
part of the rebel rear-guard. Hagerstown was oc- 
cupied by rebel cavalry on the 11th, as was also 
Westminister, north-east of Frederick, but the latter 
was evacuated in afew hours. A part of the rebel 
force, under Jackson, is believed to have re-crossed 
the Potomac at Williamsport, and some reports state 
that it had marched thence to Harper’s Ferry and 
surrounded the smaller body of U.S. troops there 
intrenched. On the 14th, the army under Gen. Mc- 
Clellan met the rebels at the foot of the mountains 
west of Middletown, and a very severe engagement en- 
sued, continuing till after dark. Gen. McClellan’s 
official dispatches state that the corps of Gens. Hooker 
and Reno had carried the heights commanding the 
Hagerstown road, and that Gen. Franklin, on the ex- 
treme left, had gained possession of a gap, which 
other accounts represent as on the road to Harper’s 
Ferry. On the morning of the 15th, Gen. McClellan 
believed the rebel army completely routed and re- 
treating, the U.S. troops following as rapidly as they 
could. More than 1000 prisoners had been taken. 
Gen. Reno was killed, as was the rebel Gen. Garland. 
No later official accounts have been received, but it 
is reported via Harrisburg that a second battle was 
fought on the 15th, near Sharpsburg, when the num- 
ber of prisoners was largely increased, and that the 
rebels continued to retreat. On the 15th, Harper’s 
Ferry surrendered to the rebels, after a prolonged and 
desperate contest. Over 2000 cavalry from that 
point had previously made their way through the 
besieging forces, and reached Greencastle, Pa., cap- 
turing a rebel train on the way. The remainder, said 
to be 6000 in number, were paroled at once and pro- 
ceeded to Frederick. The commander of the post, 
Col. Miles, was badly wounded and subsequently 
died. The prisoners reported that the rebels ap- 
peared to be preparing to leave the place. 
Washington, N. C., was surprised on the 6th, during 
a dense fog, by a rebel force estimated at 1200, who 
were repulsed after a desperate conflict of two hours. 
The gunboat Louisiana assisted materially in the 
defence. Another, the Picket, was blown up by an 
accidental explosion of the magazine, killing 19 of 
the crew. 





